I3o                         GUSTAV  MAHLER
Mrs Strauss was very much wrought up that evening. Her
son, who was still a boy> got first a slap on the head and next a glass
of milk. We all stood awkwardly round and Strauss^ to get the
company seated^ motioned to Mahler to sit next his wife. At this
Pauline exclaimed: "Yes5 but only if he doesn't start fidgeting,
because I can't put up with it." Mahler^ who was just about
to sit down, went instead to the far end of the table. Strauss
joined him and they both left us to deal with her. She ex-
celled herself that evening. We trailed home exhausted in mind
and body.
On the ist of October we made a move. Our Vienna flat in
Auenbraggergasse was superfluous now that we spent so much of
every winter in New York; and so I packed all the books and
china3 and all our movable possessions were stored. Mahler said
goodbye to the rooms where he had spent eight years of his life
and went to Mahren to put the final touches to the "Lied von der
Erde."
I always did my utmost to save Mahler all the drudgery of life.
When we moved house or went away anywhere he knew nothing
of what went on behind the scenes. The only exception was our
first, honeymoon journey. He said there was nothing in packing
and piled everything into a trunk in a heap. As soon as the trunk
was turned on one side all was confusion. From that day
onwards I took sole charge.
He did not return from Mahren until my child and I had
recovered from an operation on our tonsils, and after spending a
few days at my mother's he went to Amsterdam to conduct his
Seventh Symphony. Mengelberg's preliminary rehearsals were
so thorough^ on this occasion as on all others, that Mahler was
able to conduct this difficult work almost without rehearsing it
himself. He arrived in Paris the day I did.
October found us in America once more. We could no more
restrain our tears now than the first time at the sight of the mag-
nificent spectacle which the arrival in the harbour of New York
unfolds. No one who was near and dear to us ever awaited us on
the quay, and yet this scene, unequalled of its kind in the whole
world, moved us so deeply that our knees shook as we walked
down the gangway; and not even the highly unpleasant customs
examination could dash the feeling of eager suspense.
This time Mahler came to" conduct his own concerts and he was
glad to have no more to do with the operatic stage. The arrange-
ments made allowed him every other week in New York for the